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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 



In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the training of a 
young merchant differed in principle scarcely at all from the 
training of a young mechanic. In those days the merchant lived 
ahove his shop or warehouse, and his clerks and other employes 
formed part of his family. The youth who entered a merchant's 
counting-room was regularly apprenticed, and wore the ap- 
prentice's garh. He took his meals at his employer's tahle, and 
lived in his house, and was expected to render him and the fam- 
ily domestic services, which now are demanded from servants only. 

But he had many advantages. He knew all the details of his 
master's business ; he sat or waited at the board when his master 
entertained his customers or fellow-merchants, and heard their 
conversation ; and he was present at the confidential talk of the 
family in a time when men did not leave their business behind 
them when they went to dinner. He was far more his master's 
companion than a junior clerk or office-boy could possibly be now. 
He accompanied him to carry parcels or messages when he went 
on 'Change or to the wharves, or escorted him at night with a 
lantern and the thick club, the special weapon of the London 
'prentice. 

His master was not only the guardian of his morals and 
behavior, but his daily instructor; sometimes with thrifty old 
saws and proverbs, such as " waste not, want not," " keep thy shop 
and thy shop will keep thee," and sometimes with the practical 
wisdom derived from long experience and many dealings with the 
world. The youth was behind all the scenes and saw the great 
transactions as well as the small ; he lived in an atmosphere of 
commerce. The dramatists have left us many quaint and pretty 
pictures of this homely and healthy atmosphere, in which grew 
up such " royal merchants" as Sir Thomas Gresham. 

It would seem, if Preytag's pleasing novel, " Debit and Credit," 
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be a faithful picture, that something of the kind still survives, or 
did survive until recently, in some parts of Germany ; but for 
England and America the conditions of modern life have changed 
all this, and made it no longer possible. The merchant's count- 
ing-room is a place for the transaction of business only ; when 
business is over for the day he quits it. Many merchants disso- 
ciate their business affairs as much as possible from their home 
circle. Even their physicians warn them not to take their busi- 
ness home with them. 

Again, the merchant has not to go about as he had to do two 
hundred years ago. He no longer has to run to the Rialto or on 
'Change to learn news of foreign markets, or to the wharves to 
inquire of just-arrived sailors if his ships have been heard from. 
The post-office, the newspaper, and the telegraph keep him hourly 
advised of whatever concerns him. If a movement of Russia on 
the Black Sea is likely to send up the price of wheat, or the open- 
ing of fresh oil-wells on the Caspian to send down that of petro- 
leum ; if a ship of his has arrived safe at Marseilles, or foundered 
off Kittyhawk, he will learn it sooner at his own desk than any- 
where else. He can, if it so please him, live with his head book- 
keeper in an almost invisible world, ordering purchases and sales 
in distant markets, directing the movements of his ships, trans- 
ferring values from point to point as his plans require, while not 
one of his immediate employes is in the secret of his operations, 
or sees but the smallest fraction of the energies he sets in action. 

The ever-increasing preciousness of time is also changing the 
conditions of business. Nothing is more common than to see in 
business offices more or less courteous admonitions to the visitor 
to dispatch his business as briefly as possible and depart ; that to 
rob a busy man of his time is to rob him of his money, and so 
forth. Eor this cause alone the merchant can no more explain to 
his clerks the principles of commerce than a general can lecture 
upon strategy on a field of battle ; and his clerks would think he 
was out of his mind if he attempted it. 

What this state of things may grow to be has been shown by 
Dickens in his " Dombey & Son." Young Walter Gay enters the 
great merchant's offices in the expectation of imbibing commer- 
cial knowledge at every pore, and rapidly rising by virtue of zeal, 
punctuality, and readiness to learn. But the business is all trans- 
acted in the rooms of the heads of the house ; and his duties are 
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limited to carrying letters or keeping tally of casks or sacks deliv- 
ered on the wharf. 

Now, it is true that most of our merchants care far more for their 
employes, down to the very humblest, than did the haughty and 
indifferent Mr. Dombey ; and yet it is no less true that the condi- 
tions of modern commerce, — the vastness of business, the speciali- 
zation of departments, the value of time, the new methods of 
intercourse, — all tend in the direction of producing such a state of 
relations between employer and employed. The good merchant 
will reward faithful service liberally and beyond the contract ; his 
hand will be open in cases of want, sickness, or distress among his 
employes ; he will care for their reasonable recreation and rest — 
what money can properly do for them will be done ; but beyond 
this how can he go ? 

A youth comes from college with a good record and enters a 
counting-house. His classics, his higher mathematics, his phi- 
losophy and history, which he has learned so zealously, seem to be 
of no use to him at all, and of that which he needs he knows 
next to nothing. The ability to write a German letter would be 
worth more to him than to know Plato by heart ; to be able to 
make up a statement of general average would be better than hav- 
ing the calculus at his fingers' ends. The boy who has been in the 
office a year, who has never had more than the most elementary 
grammar-school education, seems to know a thousand things of 
which he knows nothing, and looks down upon him as an igno- 
ramus. He must go to that boy to be taught, or get hints from 
good-natured clerks if they have time to teach him ; and while he 
is thus picking up, in a hap-hazard way, the knowledge on which 
his success in life will depend, he, perhaps, regrets bitterly the 
years that, as he thinks, he has wasted at college. 

To remedy this state of things business colleges have been 
established. I believe them to be, in many ways, of eminent 
service. Penmanship, book-keeping, business forms, the routine 
of banking, insurance, exchange, etc., are taught (and in the 
best of them more than these), so that the youth who passes from 
their course to the counting-house knows, at all events, the 
elements of his duties and the language of the place. And he has 
learned what he knows intelligently and systematically, which is 
an important thing ; for as the educated engineer is superior to 
the ordinary mechanic, so is the merchant's clerk who has been 
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educated in a commercial college superior to one who has merely 
picked up his knowledge at random. 

But what seems to me the defect of these colleges, as at present 
organized, is that they are too narrow. They may qualify a young 
man to be a good clerk, hut they do not prepare him to be a mer- 
chant in the wider and nobler meaning of the word. They give 
a technical, but not a liberal, education. Now, a liberal education 
is one which enables a man to look beyond the limited horizon of 
his personal occupation and interests, and to have some intelligent 
comprehension of all matters which largely interest the men of 
his time. The man liberally educated is at home in any society, 
because no great domain of human thought and interest is abso- 
lutely alien to him. To him has been given the key of knowledge. 
More than ever before in the world's history is this liberality of 
education demanded when subjects which once were the mysteries 
of select bodies, the exclusive property of coteries, the arcana of 
the learned, are daily discussed in the newspapers and enter into 
the talk of society. There is not a daily paper of any consequence 
in the country whose first page does not presuppose a liberal 
education on the part of its readers, because without that it can- 
not be thoroughly understood. 

Every merchant should know his business well, and go on en- 
larging his knowledge as does the man of science or the profes- 
sional man ; but if he knows nothing but his business, though he 
count his gain by millions, he is only a dealer in merchandise, 
perchance on a gigantic scale, and no merchant in the true sense 
of the word. 

Daily and everywhere does commerce grow in importance and 
influence. Great questions involving the destinies of states and 
the welfare of nations, that once were decided on ecclesiastical or 
dynastic grounds, are now decided on commercial. At no period 
of the world's history, since Vasco da Gama discovered the mari- 
time route to India, have the nations of the earth been so much 
occupied with questions of commercial power and aggrandizement 
as in the second half of this century. This movement began 
with the great international exhibition of 1851, when the world, 
so to speak, took stock of its own trade and stood amazed at its 
vastness. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in recommending a commercial policy for 
England, declared, " Whoso commands the sea, commands the 
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trade of the world ; and whoso commands the trade of the world, 
commands the riches of the world, and therefore the world itself." 
It was the trade of the world, and potentially the riches of the 
world that England looked at in that Aladdin's palace of crystal ; 
nor did England alone look and learn. Other nations learned the 
lesson, and prepared to shape their policy accordingly, and back 
it up by fleets and armies. 

Does anybody think that the Crimean War was fought about the 
" keys of the holy places ? " No ; it was for the keys of Europe's 
treasure-chest. Did Prussia seize the Baltic Provinces in the 
character of Don Quixote, redressing the wrongs of the shadowy 
Prince of Augustenburg ? Prussia wanted ports on the Baltic. 
So with the war with Austria ; nor need the world be surprised 
should Imperial Germany one of these days find some reason of 
state for seizing the ports of the Scheldt, where she will be able to 
float a mighty navy and a vast commercial marine at all seasons 
of the year. What draws Russia so irresistibly to Constantinople ? 
A fantastic notion that it is her destiny to take up and complete 
the eastern conquests of the first Alexander, him of Macedon ? 
No ; but to have free outlet to the Mediterranean and the com- 
merce of the world. Italy, the corpse, Japan, the mummy, touched 
by the vivifying finger of the commercial spirit, have risen to their 
feet ; even China, the petrifaction, the fossil, gives signs of 
awakening. 

Happily for the United States, the resources with which 
Providence has blessed us and our position on the map tend to 
make this ever more and more a commercial country, without 
the military necessities imposed upon others. We do not need to 
carry, like the old traders to Senegambia, our merchandise in 
one hand and a cocked musket in the other. We do not need to 
carve at the world's table " in gloves of steel," and " drink the 
red wine" of profit " through the helmet barred." Yet what are 
we doing to enable us to utilize our great advantages, and enter 
into successful competition with our active and intelligent rivals ? 
Nothing whatever. The government is tardy in removing ob- 
stacles to the expansion of our foreign commerce, and regards 
with indifference, or lack of comprehension, what other nations 
are doing. Our consuls send home voluminous reports — some 
highly intelligent, and some ineffably stupid. They go to the 
government printer, and that is pretty much the end of them. 
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Does any legislator ever take a hint from these reports prepared 
expressly for his information ? We certainly see no signs of it in 
his legislation. 

And this brings me hack to the proper subject of this paper — 
the necessity for better commercial education. It is necessary, 
for one thing, that commercial interests may be better represented 
in our halls of legislature. I am far from insinuating disparage- 
ment of the noble profession of the law ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that if we had a few less lawyers and a few more merchants 
in our State assemblies and in Congress, the country would be 
much the better for it. 

I need not specify measures ; any intelligent business man who 
has watched the financial and economic legislation of Congress 
and of the States, has seen the blundering, the ignorance of the very 
fundamental principles of trade, has noted measures produced 
with triumphant assurance, and not seldom carried through, which 
were simply preposterous — measures which must inevitably fail 
in the object proposed, and were sometimes really hostile to it ; 
measures self -contradictory and nugatory ; measures which were 
certain to do tenfold as much harm as their advocates expected 
good from them ; projects and devices which had been tried and 
exploded centuries ago — any one who has marked this cannot have 
failed to see how much mischief might have been prevented and how 
much good might have been done by a small body of intelligent 
business men who would examine such questions, not as Republi- 
cans or Democrats, but as business men simply, bringing the light 
of experience and matured judgment to bear upon them. Such 
a body of men would command more than respect ; they would be 
an authority in their special sphere ; and the country would be 
spared the incalculable loss and damage which arise from crip- 
pling and hampering trade, and the vain attempt to frustrate its 
natural laws ; and it would be spared the shame of producing, in 
this nineteenth century, legislation worthy the dark ages. No one 
will deny that the great commercial panics of this country, which 
have wrought so much misery and so shaken the social fabric, 
owed their origin and their extent to a lack of proper commercial 
education among our young business men. The great problems 
with which the destinies of this country are involved, are, and 
must be, mainly economic ; and with these the trained intellects 
of business men are best qualified to grapple. It will not be long 
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before this is universally seen and admitted, and hence I urge the 
necessity of providing better, fuller, and broader commercial edu- 
cation. 

These facts have long been recognized abroad. In France, 
commercial colleges are in successful operation at Havre, Eouen, 
Lyons, Lille, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, and their value has been 
frequently attested by the Chambers of Commerce and municipal 
authorities of those cities, and by many educational bodies. Paris 
has the Ecole Speciale de Commerce, under the control of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, and it has done much in 
raising the whole standard of commercial education. Antwerp 
has a similar school of high reputation, known as the Commercial 
Institute, where students are instructed in book-keeping, trade 
forms, exchanges, the civil code, political economy, commercial 
history and geography, and the languages of commercial nations. 

In some of the German States there are flourishing commercial 
schools. At Berlin, Leipzig, Nilremburg, Dresden, and elsewhere 
they exist in a high state of advancement. Still more distin- 
guished schools of that character are those of Austria, located at 
Prague, Trieste, and Vienna. Among the most important of these 
is the Commercial Academy of Vienna, founded in 1857. It was 
established by a subscription fund of about $168,000, which has 
since been increased. It embraces a museum, in which are 
founded a chemical laboratory, technological collections, raw 
materials and manufactured articles of commerce, as guides to 
instruction. The faculty consists of twenty full professors, besides 
some special instructors. The two years study which constitute 
a course of instruction, embraces in the first division general 
arithmetic, physical geography, natural history, zoology, min- 
eralogy, botany, physiology, calligraphy, primary book-keeping, 
and the languages of contiguous countries. "With a fair knowl- 
edge of these, the student then branches into complex book-keep- 
ing, the more intricate branches of commercial arithmetic, foreign 
exchanges, commercial geography, international and commercial 
relations, political economy, counting-room practice, commercial 
technology, and a practical study of commercial values. More 
than five hundred students attend. 

The great educational problem of the day is to combine breadth 
with specialization. The old college curriculum for all students 
is a thing of the past. Technical schools are too apt to 
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turn out specialists, but not educated men. To reconcile these 
needs the system of elective studies has been introduced into some 
of our colleges and universities, so adjusted that in each group 
special weight is laid upon certain studies, while these are supple- 
mented by less thorough education in others. 

In the Johns Hopkins University there are seven of these 
groups of studies, each of which groups comprises a complete 
curriculum, leads to the bachelor's degree, and gives the founda- 
tion of a liberal education. 

Why might not this system be extended in that or other institu- 
tions of learning, so as to have a commercial course for young men 
intending to become merchants, which would be at once special 
and liberal, the students of which would be in no respect at a dis- 
advantage compared with those of the other courses ? Such a 
course might comprise penmanship, book-keeping, commercial 
forms and practice, such as banking, insurance, shipping, and rail- 
roading ; principles of accounts, such as partnership settlements, 
adjustments of averages ; English composition, with practice in 
writing business letters, drawing up reports ; commercial law, 
with its forms and usages ; drawing. 

To these I would add elocution, to the extent, at least, to en- 
able the student to address a public meeting or a board with ease, 
clearness, and fluency. 

The student should also learn to speak and write French and 
German fluently, and should be taught the business forms and 
phrases. Opportunities might be provided for instruction in 
Portuguese and Spanish if desired. A movement is urged, with 
general approval, to largely extend our commercial relations with 
the Empire of Brazil, and the Central and South American States, 
but the advantages of preparatory instruction in the languages of 
those countries is hardly suggested, yet essentially necessary. 
The importance to a merchant of acquaintance with the languages 
of the countries he deals with is too much overlooked in England 
and America. In the Spectator (July 10, 1886), the writer, 
speaking of the rapidity with which Germany is gaining ground 
upon England in competition for the trade of Italy, says : 

"The reason would seem to be a higher standard of technical education, 

greater activity in the employment of commercial travelers speaking Italian, 

greater attention paid to the wants of the Italian market. . . . German and 

French manufacturers are more in connection with importers than are British 
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manufacturers. They send round numbers of commercial travelers who consult 
their wishes and communicate with them in Italian or French. German houses 
even correspond in Italian. All the Consuls agree that the use of the Italian lan- 
guage by Germans and the ignorance of it by Englishmen is the chief reason for 
the successful competition of Germany." 

And the conclusion of the paper is so much to the point, that 
I make no apology for citing it in part : 

"The English manufacturer must, in fact, display more intelligence, more 
adaptiveness, more energy, more sympathy, if be is to hold his own against the 
increasing rivalry of the highly educated, active, and expanding German. The 
first thing to do is to improve our commercial education. "We must teach our boys 
the modern languages. Instead of giving them Shakespeare's knowledge of little 
Latin and less Greek, we must give them, as they do in Germany, a speaking as 
well as a grammatical acquaintance with the tongues of the peoples with whom 
they are to stand in commercial relations. In Germany, every boy intended for 
commerce learns English. In England, we should make every boy learn French and 
German." 

In addition, lectures should be given on the history of trade 
and commerce, and its connection with political history ; on com- 
mercial law and the principles of commercial legislation and 
political economy illustrated historically ; on the general princi- 
ples of law and the law of nations ; on commercial geography, the 
great ports and markets of the world, the great routes of trade ; 
and on the great staples of the world, with an account of their 
production and vent. This might be supplemented by a museum 
showing these great staples in the raw state and the various stages 
of manufacture. 

I think I do not err in saying that such a course would be at 
once broad and thorough ; that it would commend itself to many a 
parent who hesitates between the impracticability of the ordinary 
college course and the narrowness of the business college ; that 
it would be of inestimable benefit in training up young men to be 
not merely successful merchants, but intelligent citizens, public 
servants, and legislators, and that it would tend to elevate the 
standard of the whole commercial community. 

James Hodges. 



